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public. This in itself was, in a sense, a guarantee of his
orthodoxy. He did not perhaps share all their views,
but there could be no doubt about his being their scape-
goat. And pacifist audiences soon cheered him. with a
new, fierce note of devotion, accorded to no other public
figure of that time. But, strangely and significantly
enough, perhaps the men who understood and shared his
outlook most completely were a small minority of
serving soldiers. Many of them were young men who
had volunteered in the first idealism of 1914 and, as the
war dragged on, began to find the spirit of its later
months disquietingly alien to them. At the celebrated
meeting on Plumstead Common, Woolwich, in the
summer of 1918, where his enemies were determined
that he should not be heard, and a reward is said to have
been offered for any one who "brought in MacDonald
dead or alive," a number of Scottish soldiers sacrificed
some of their brief leave from the trenches to act as his
bodyguard, and fought doughtily in that extraordinary
meUe. And there were thoughtful young officers who
took counsel with him all through the war. One was
Maitland Hardyman, who in 1918, at twenty-three, was
the youngest Colonel in the army, had already won the
Military Cross, and was a member of both I.L.P. and
U.D.C. On one occasion Hardyman and another officer,
who also wore the Military Cross, were dining with
MacDonald at the House. They talked of politics after
the war, and of the knightly soldier "who fought with
love in his heart, who cherished his men, whose sword
was clean and whose heart was pure, who went into
battle as though going to the Last Supper." A Labour
Member, of the majority, strolled across to talk to them.
"You are Unionists, of course?" he said to the soldiers,
"No! Liberals? I suppose there are many officers who
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